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Impe'rforable. adj. [in and perforo , Latin.] Not to be 
bored through. 

Impe'rforate. adj . [in and perforates, Latin.] Not pierced 
through ; without a hole. 

Sometimes children are born imperforate ; in which cafe a 
fmall punCture, drefled with a tent, effeCts the cure. Sharp. 

IMPERIAL, adj. [imperial, French ; imperialis, Latin.] 

1. Royal; poffeffing royalty. 

Aim he took 

At a fair veftal, throned in the Weft; 

But I might fee young Cupid’s fiery {haft 
Quench’d in the chafte beams of the wat’ry moon, 

And the imperial vot’refs paffed on 

In maiden meditation, fancy free. Shakefpeare. 

2. Betokening royalty ; marking fovereignty. 

My due from thee is this imperial crown. 

Which, as immediate from thy place and blood. 

Derives itfelf to me. Shdkefp. Henry IV. 

3. Belonging to an emperor or monarch; regal; royal; mo¬ 
narchical. 

The main body of the marchingfoe 
Againft th’ imperial palace is defign’d. Dryd. Ann. Mir ah. 

You that are a fov’reign prince, allay 
Imperial pow’r with your paternal fway. Dryden. 

To tame the proud, the fetter’d flave to free, 

Thefe.are imperial arts, and worthy thee. Dryden's JEn. 

Imperialist, n. f [from imperial.] One that belongs to an 
emperour. 

The unperialifts imputed the caufe of fo fhameful a flight 
unto the Venetians. Jinollcs's Hiftory of the 'Turks. 

IMPERIOUS. adj. [imperieux, French; impenofus, Latin.] 

1. Commanding; tyrannical; authoritative; haughty; arro¬ 
gant; affuming command. 

If it be your proud will 

To {hew the power of your imperious eyes. Spenfer. 

This imperious man will work us all 
From princes into'pages. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

Not th’ imperious {how 
Of the full-fortun’d Csefar ever {hall 

Be brooch’d with me. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

He is an imperious dictator of the principles of vice, and 
impatient of all contradiction. Mores Divine Dialogues. 

' How much I fuffer’d, and how long I ftrove 
Againft th’ aflaults of this imperious love ! Dryden. 

Recoiled!: what diforder hafty or imperious words from pa¬ 
rents or teachers have caufed in his thoughts. Locke. 

2. Powerful; afeendant; overbearing. 

A man, by a vaft and imperious mind, and a heart large as 
the land upon the fea-ftiore, could command all the knowledge 
of nature and art. Tillotfon s Sermons. 

Impe'riously. adv. [from imperious.'] With arrogance of 
command ; with infolence of authority. 

Who’s there, that knocketh fo imperioufy ? Shak.H. VI. 
Who can abide, that, againft their own doctors, fix whole 
books ftiould, by their fatherhoods of Trent, be under pain 
of a curfe, imperioufy obtruded upon God and his 
church. # . Hall. 

It is not to infult and domineer, to look difdainfully, and 
revile imperioufy, that procures an efteem from any one. South. 

The fage, tranfported at th’ approaching hour, 
Imperioufy thrice thunder’d on the floor ! Garth's Dijperf 

ImpeRiousness. n.f [from imperious.] 

1. Authority; air of command. 

So would he ufe his imperioufnefs, that we had a delightful 
fear and awe* which made us loth to lofe our hopes. Sidney. 

2. Arrogance of command. 

Imperioufnefs and feverity is but an ill way of treating men, 
who have reafon of their own to guide them. Locke. 

Imperishable, adj. [imperiffable, French ; in za&perijh.] Not 
to be deftroyed. 

We find this our empyreal form 
Incapable of mortal injury. 

Imperijhable ; and though pierc’d with wound. 

Soon clofing, and by native vigour heal’d. Milt. Par. Loft. 

IMPERSONAL, adj. [imperfonel, French; imperjonahs, Lat.J 
Not varied according to the perfons. 

ImpeRsonally. adv: [from imperfonal.] According to the 
manner of an imperfonal verb. . , 

ImpeRsua'sible. adj. [in and perfuaftbilis, Latin.] Not to be 
moved by perfuafion. 

Every pious perfon ought to be a Noah, a preacher or 
righteoufnefs; and if it be his fortune to have as imperfuaftble 
an auditory, if he Cannot avert the deluge, it will yet be the 
delivering his owh foul, if he cannot benefit other mens. 

Decay of Piety. 

ImpeRtinence. 1 n. f. [impertinence, French; from vnpei- 

ImpeRtinency. ) ttnent. ] 

1. That which is of no prefent weight; that which has no rela¬ 
tion to the matter in hand. 

Some tho’ they lead a Angle life, yet their thoiights do end 
with themfelvesj and account future times impertinencies. Bac. 


Shakefp. King Lear. 


2. Folly; rambling thought. 

O, matter and impertinency mixt, 

Reafon and madnefs! 

3. Troublefomenefs; intrufion. 

It will be faid I handle an art no way fuitable to my em¬ 
ployments or fortune, and fo ftand charged with intrufion and 
impertinency. _ Wottoris Architecture 

We flhould avoid the vexation and impertinence of pedants* 
who affeCt to talk in a language not to be underftood. Swift 

4. Trifle; thing of no value. 

I envy your felicity, delivered from the gilded impertinencies 
of life, to enjoy the moments of a folid contentment. Evelyn. 

Nothing is more eafy than to reprefent as impertinencies any 
parts of learning, that have no immediate relation to the hap- 
pinefs or convenience of mankind. Addifon. 

There are many fubtle impertinencies learnt in the fchools 
and many painful trifles, even among the mathematical theo¬ 
rems and problems. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

ImpeRtinent. adj. [impertinent, Fr. in and pertinens, Latin.] 

1. Of no relation to the matter in hand ; of no weight. 

The law of angels we cannot judge altogether impertinent 
unto the affairs of the church of God. Hooker. 

The contemplation of things that are impertinent to us, and 
do not concern us, are but a more fpecious idlenefs. Tillotfon, 

2. Importunate; intrufive; meddling. 

’Tis not a fign two lovers are together, when they can be 
fo impertinent as to enquire what the world does. P 0 pe. 

3. Foolifh; trifling. 

ImpeRtinent. n.f. Atrifler; a meddler; an intruder. 

Governours would have enough to do to trouble their heads 
with the politicks of every meddling officious impertinent. 

L' Eft range's Fables. 

Impertinently, adv. [from impertinent.] 

1. Without relation to the prefent matter. 

2. Troublefomely; officioufly ; intrufively. 

1 have had joy given me as prepofteroufly, and as imperti¬ 
nently, as they give it to men who marry where they do not 
love. Suckling, 

The bleffedeft of mortals,. now the higheft faint in the ce- 
leftial hierarchy, began to be fo impertinently importuned, that 
great part of the liturgy was addreffed folely to her. Howe!. 

Why will any man be fo impertinently officious as to tell me 
all this is only fancy ? If it is a dream, let me enjoy it. Addif. 
IMPERVIOUS, adj. [impervius, Latin.] 

1. Unpaffable; impenetrable. 

We mav thence difeern of how clofe a texture glafs is, 
fince fo very thin a film proved fo impervious to the air, that 
it was forced to break the glafs .to free itfelf. Boyle . 

Left the difficulty of paffing back 
Stay his return, perhaps, over this gulf 
Impaffable, impervious ; let us try 

To found a path from hell to that new world. Milton. 
The caufe of reflexion is not the impinging of light on the 
folid or impervious parts of bodies. Newtons Opt. 

A great" many veflels are, in this ftate, impervious by the 
fluids. Arbuthnot. 

From the damp earth impervious vapours rife, 

Increafe the darknefs, and involve the Ikies. lope* 

2. Inacceffible. Perhaps improperly ufed. 

A river’s mouth impervious to the wind, 

And clear of rocks. Pope s Odyfty- 

■ ImpeRviousness. n.f. [from impervious.] The ftate of not 
admitting any paffage. 

Impertra'nsibility. n.f. [in and pertranfeo , Latin.] Im- 
poffibility to be paffed through. . 

I willingly declined thofe many ingenious reafons given by 
others; as of the impertranftbility of eternity, and impoflibihty 
therein to attain to the prefent limit of antecedent ages. Hale. 

Impeti'ginous. adj. [from impetigo, Latin.] Scurfy, 

vered with fmall fcabs. . ,, 

Impetrable. adj. [impetrabilis, from impetro, Lat impetrable, 

French.] Poffible to be obtained. _ .' 

To I'mpetraTe. v. a. [impetrer, Fr. impetro , Latin.J 

obtain by intreaty. # . .\ . 

I'mpetration. n.f. [ hnpetration , Fr. impetratio , from imp > 
Latin.] The aa of obtaining by prayer or infreaty. . 

The bleJTed facrament is the myftery of the ^ath °. > 

and the application of his blood, which was £he or e 
miffion of fins, and is the great means of impetratm.ana 
meritorious caufe of it. a Jr , . 

It is the greateft folemnity of prayer, the mo p ^ 
liturgy, and means of impetration in this world. ) 

Impetuosity, n.f. [impetuoftte, French, from impetuous.] 

1. Violence; fury; vehemence; force. , 

I will fet upon Aguecheek a notable report of va * 
drive the gentleman into a moft hideous opinion o ’ 

{kill, fury^ and impetuoftty. _ Shakefp . wef • ^ 

The whole intrigue was contrived by the u ^ 

violently purfued by his fpirit and impetuoftty . 
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The mind gives not only licence, but incitatiSH to the 
Other pafiioris to take their freed range, and a^w«h m- 

IMPETUC)US. ^adj. [impel tutux, Fr. from impetus, Latin J 

1, Violent; forcible; fierce. , 

Their virtue, like their Tyber s flood, 

Rolling its courfe, defign’d their country’s good; 

But oft the torrent’s tob ifnpefuous fpeed, . 

From the lotv earth tore fome polluted weed. Prior. 

2 Vehement;, paffidnate, . ,, 

The king, ’tis true, is noble, but impetuous. Koiue. 

Impe'tuously. adv. [froth impetuous.] Violently; vehe- 

m They view the windings of the hoary Nar; 

Through rocks and Woods impetuoufy he glides; 

While froth and foam the fretting furface hides. Addifon. 

Imperiousness, n.f. [from impetuous.] Violence; fury. 

I with all words of this fort might vanifli in that breath that 
utters them; that as they refemble the wind in fury and impe - 
tuoufnefs, fo they might in tranfientnefs. Decay of Piety. 

IMPETUS, n.f. [Latin.] Violent tendency to any point; 
violent effort. 

Why did not they continue their defeent ’till they were con¬ 
tiguous to the fun, whither both mutual attra&ion and impetus 
carried them. Bentleys Sermons. 

Impie rceable. adj. [in and pierce ] Impenetrable; not to 
be pierced. 

Exceeding rage inflam’d the furious beaft ; 

For never felt his impierceable breaft 

So wond’rous force from hand of living wight. Fa. PPjjueen. 

ImpiRty. n.f. [ impiete, French; impietas, Latin.] 

1. Irreverence to the Supreme Being; contempt of the duties of 
religion. 

To keep that oath were more impiety 
Than Jeptha’s, when he facrific’d his daughter. Shak.H.V I. 

2. An a& of wickednefs; expreffion of irreligion. Inthisfenfe 
it has a plural. 

If they die unprovided, no more is the king guilty of thofe 
impieties for which they are now vifited. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

Can Juno fuch impieties approve ? Denham. 

We have a melancholy profpeft of the ftate of our religion: 
fuch amazing impieties can be equalled by nothing but by 
thofe cities confumed of old by fire. Swift's Examiner. 

To Impi'gnorate. v. a. [ft; and pignus, Latin.] To pawn; 
to pledge. 

Impignor a'tion. n.f [from impignor ate.] The a<ft of pawn¬ 
ing or putting to pledge. 

To ImpT'nge. v:n. [ impingo , Latin.] To fall againft; to 
ftrike againft; to clafli with. 

Things are referved in the memory by fome corporeal exu- 
vise and material images, which, having impinged on the com¬ 
mon fenfe, rebound thence into fome vacant cells of the 

Glanville's Scepf. 

The caufe of reflexion is not the impinging of light on the 
folid or impervious parts of bodies. Newton's Opt. 

To Impi'nguate. v. [in and pinguis, Lat.] To fatten; to 
make fat. 

Fridtions alfo do more fill and impinguate the body than exer- 

t * n fr l ^ ons inward parts are at reft. Bacon. 

FMIIOUS adj. [impius, Latin.] Irreligious; wicked; pro- 
rane; without reverence of religion. 

That Scripture ftandeth not the church of God in any 
ftead to dirett, but may be let pafs as needlefs to be con¬ 
sulted with, we judge it profane, impious, and irreligious to 

Ceafe then this impious rage. 

Ye gods, deftroy that impious fex. 

Then lewd Auchemolus he laid in duft, 

Wh< ? ftain ’ d h ' is ftepdame’s bed with impious luft. 

When no female arts his mind could move. 

She turn’d to furious hate her impious love. ^ ryaen 

And impious nations fear’d eternal night. Drxden 

and ir^igTour 10 " 011 " ,he P ° rti ° n ° f the ft™ 

When vice prevails, and impious men bear fway, 

I ne polt of honour is a private ftation. J 

Since after thee may rife an impious line, 

^oarfe manglers of the human face divine; 

* amt °n, ’till fate diffolve thy mortal part. 

And live and die the monarch of thy art. 

They, impious, dar’d to prey * 

X n herds devoted to the god of day. 

Grand miftakes in religion proceed from taking WrtJu' 

«tsns£n 

His hero and his gods to diferent Tides, 

1 would condemn. ’ ^ 

WlacabTlitv « r r c • 7 ,, Granville. 

irreconcilable enmi/i determined'm^e. ] IneXorabWs i 
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IMPLA'CABLE. adj. [ implacabihs, Lat. implacable, Fr.] Not 
to be pacified; inexorable; malicious; conftant in enmity. 

His incenfement is fo implacable , that fatisfaclion can be 
none but by pangs of death. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Darah bears a generous mind; 

But to implacable revenge inclin’d ; 

A bounteous mafter, but a deadly foe. Dryden s Aureng%. 

The French are the moft implacable and the moft: danger¬ 
ous enemies of the Britifti nation. Addif n. 

Impla'cably. adv. [from implacable.] 

1. With malice not to be pacified ; inexorably. 

An order was made for difarming all the papifts; upon 
which though nothing was after done, yet it kept up the ap- 
prehenfions in the people of dangers, and difmclined them 
from the queen, whom they begun every day more implacably 

to hate, and confequently to difoblige. Clarendon. 

2. It is once ufed by Dryden in a kind of mixed fenfe of a ty¬ 
rant’s love. 

I love, 

And ’tis below my greatnefs to difown it: 

Love thee implacably, yet hate thee too. Dryd. Don Sebaft. 

ToImplaRt. v. a. [in and planio, Latin.] To infix; to in- 
fert; to place; to engraft; to fettle ; to fet; to fow. 

How can you him unworthy then decree, 

In whofe chief part your worths implanted be. Sidney . 

See, Father J what firft fruits on earth are fprung. 

From thy implanted grace in man ! Milton's Parad. Loft. 

No need of publick fanctions this to bind. 

Which nature has implanted in the mind. Dryden. 

There grew to the outfide of the arytenoides another carti¬ 
lage, capable of motion, by the help of fome mufcles that 
were implanted in it. Ray. 

God, having endowed man with faculties of knowing, was 
no more obliged to implant thofe innate notions in his mind, 
than that, having given him reafon, hands, and materials, he 
fhould build him bridges. Locke. 

Implant a'tion. n.f [implantation, Fr. from implant.] The 
a<ft ©f fetting or planting. 

Impla'usible. adj. [in and plauftble.] Not fpecious; not 
likely to feduce or perfuade. 

Nothing can better improve political fchool-boys than the 
art of making plaufible or implauftble harangues againft the 
very opinion for which they refolve to determine. Swift. 

I'mplement. n.f. [ implementum, from impleo, Latin.] 

1. Something that fills up vacancy, or fupplies wants. 

Unto life many implements are neceffary; more, if we feek 
fuch a life as hath in it joy, comfort, delight, and plea- 

^ e * . Hooker. 

2. Tool; inftrument of manufacture. 

Wood hath coined feventeen thoufand pounds, and hath 
his tools and implements to coin fix times as much. Swift. 

It is the practice of the eaftern regions for the artifts in 
metals to carry about with them the whole hnplements of trade, 
to the houfe where they find employment. Broome. 

3. Veflels of a kitchen. 

Imple'tion. n.J [impleo, Latin.] The aa of filing; the 
ftate of being full. 0 

Theophraftus conceiveth, upon a plentiful impletion, there 
may fucceed a difruption of the matrix. Brown's Vulg. Err 

lM pheated 0d * % ^ m P ie * US > Latin *J Intricate ; entangled ; com- 

Every poem is either fimple or implex : it is called fimple 
when there is no change of fortune in it; implex, when the 
fortune of the chief aCtor changes from bad to good, or from 
good to bad. ° o. „ 

To IMPLICATE, v. a. [impliquer, Fr. implico, Latin.] To 
entangle; to embarrafs; to involve; to infold 

The ingredients of feltpetre do fo mutually implicate and 
vtddly eat l ° tber ’ that tlle con crete afls but very lan- 

”- f - r^-^, Lat. implcation, French, from 

1. Involution; entanglement. 

Three principal caufes of firmnefs are the groffnefs the 
quiet contaCI, and the implication of the component parts. Bovle 

2. Inference not expreffed, but tacitly inculcated. } 

1 hough civil caufes, according to fome men, are of left 
Xir 1 ’ yet the do&ors are, by implication, of 

IMPLI-GI'T adj. [implied Fr. implicitus, LatieU ’ ^ arer i m - 

1. Entangled; infolded; complicated. * 

In his woolly fleece 

I cling implicit. 

The humble ftirub, 

And bulh with frizzl’d hair implicit. 

2. Inferred; tacitly comprifed; not expreffed. 

In the firft eftablifhments of fpeech there wac • >• • 

compact, founded upon common Sent ^ ^ 

words ftiould be figns whe-ehv ? ’ T? fuch and fuc b 

thoughts one to anoffie? 7 ^ W ° Uld ex P refs 

°<°:i - *-* ■»* *. ***** 

j j 2 bmaitidge s Sermons, 

3 Reft in g 


Pope. 
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